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THE DELUSIONS OF THE ABOLITIONISTS—A LETTER TO 
REV. HENRY WARD BEECHER. 





Rev. Henry Warp BEEcHER: 


Sir.—In your leading editorial, on 
the war, in the “INDEPENDENT” of 
September 11th, 1862, you write: 


“Tt is very certain that the North 
should be made to see that, so far, she 
has failed in this conflict. She has 
failed to produce a moral impression, 
either at home or abroad, in favor of 
free institutions, nor has she shown 
that free institutions breed abler men 
than slave institutions. Slould a ver- 
dict be taken, at the present stage of 
affairs, there can hardly be a doubt that 
judgment would go against us. 

* * & * « @ 


“ We believe that foreign nations will 
have learned much of the noble quality 
of American soldiers. But we doubt if 
it can be said, from anything that has 
happened yet, that better men grow up 
amid free institutions than amorg slave. 
We firmly believe that it is so. But it 
has not been made to appear.” 

I can, Sir, well appreciate your 
surprise and disappointment that this 
war has failed to prove that the North 
possesses greater men than the South, 
or, as you express it, “that better 
men grow up amid free iustitutions 
than among slave.” The majority of 
the people of the North painfully 
share your disappointment and mor- 
tification. They sit dubitant and par- 
alyzed, as if just awakened, by some 
terrible blow, out of long-continued, 
blissful, but fallacious dreaming..— 
Sir, I respectfully suggest that this is 
& proper time for you to sit patiently 
down and review this subject by the 
light which flashes in your face from 
the evidence you now have that North- 
ern men are not better than Southern 
men. On this spot, Sir, you stand 





very near the fountain from which 
has flowed all the bitter waters now 
pressed to the lips of our unhappy 
country. For a quarter of a century, 
fanatics have been teaching the North- 
ern people to despise the South. In 
nearly all our Northern pu!pits, the 
people of the South have been char- 
acterized as idle, ignorant, weak, and 
sinful beyond other men. Our North- 
ern senators have denounced them, in 
the very senate-chamber of the United 
States, as “barbarians,” “scoundrels,” 
and “thieves.” ‘Thus we taught our- 
selves to despise them. Thus we pro- 
voked them to give us a trial of their 
strength and skill. We have found 
them not wanting in the full measure 
and vigor of manhood. That is one 
delusion of which we are pretty well 
cured. We shall never again despise 
the greatness and courage of the 
Southern people. But, Sir, we have 
other delusions to be cured of, before 
we can bring ourselves to live peace- 
ably with them when the Union is 
restored. We have, some how, to 
get this great fallacy pumped out of 
us—that slavery in the South is inju- 
rious to the prosperity and progress 
of our country. While we believe 
that there is a necessary antagonism 
between the institutions of the South 
and the fullest development of na-. 
tional riches and power, we shall nev- 
er be able to persuade ourselves to- 
keep the peace with them. Can we 
hope to convert them to our specula- 
tive philosophy? The Constitution is 
on their side. It throws the same 
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shield over their institutions that it 
does over ours. Can we hope to per- 
suade them to yield tlieir constitu- 
tional rights, to gratify our specula- 
tive notions aud prejudices? If we 
have any such expectations, it is cer- 
tain that there is, at least, one other 
delusion to be knocked out of us be- 
fore we shall be peaceable citizens, 
under the Constitution, with them.— 
But the grand delusion of which we 
have to be cured is this one that— 
‘better men grow up amid” the in- 
stitutions of the North than of the 
South. This idea is a fountain of 
pride and ivsolence, which poisons 
the whole stream of fraternal inter- 
course between the two sections. You 


admit, Sir, that the conduct of the 
South in this war has disproved this 
You say— 


favorite theory of ours. 
“should a verdict be taken, at the 
present stage of affairs, there can be 
hardly a doubt that judgment would 
go- against us.” While you are in 
this mood, it may be well to remind 
you that history is on the side of the 
South. Not only have the richest 
and most powerful peoples on earth 
been slaveholders, but they have been 
at the pinnacle of their glory at that 
precise period when the institution of 
‘slavery was most extended. This 
fact may cause us to bite our lips, and 
to quarrel in our hearts with the ways 
of God among men, but there stands 
the truth in history, unshaken and un- 
touched by all our long babbling and 
braying, and running on in that abo- 
lition strain. Egypt, in its proudest 
and richest days—when its gigantic 
‘temples were reared on the upper 
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Nile, and when letters first started 
those nurseries of learning that sent 
a flood of light to the West—was a 
nation of slaveholders, In the most 
refined age of Greece—in the days of 
Pericles, Demosthenes, Themistocles — 
slavery was at its zenith. The pol- 
ished Athenians, the polite Covinthi- 
ans, the brave Spartans, were slave- 
holders. In Rome, too, slavery flour- 
ished in the Augustian age—in those 
mighty times of Pompey, and Brutus, 
and Cicero, and Virgil, and Tacitus, 
and Seneca. And as for that matter, 
Gibbon shows us that the decline and 
fall of the Roman Empire began with 
the abolition of slavery. History at- 
tests that the civilizations of Egypt, 


Greece and Rome touched their high- 


est point at the strongest era of sla- 
very. Aristotle taught that the high 
and proud spirit of freedom in Greece 
was developed by the institution of 
slavery. In Edmund Burke’s ccele- 
brated pamphlet on Conciliation with 
America, he says: “ There is a cir- 
cumstance attending the Southern 
American Colonies, which makes the 
spirit of liberty still more high and 
haughty there than in those to the 
Northward. It is that, in Virginia 
and the Carolinas, they have vast 
multitudes of slaves. Where this is 
the case in any part of the world, 
those who are free are by far the 
most proud and jealous of their frec- 
dom. Freedom is to them not only 
an enjoyment, but a kind of rank and 
privilege. I do not mean to com- 
mend the superior morality of this 
sentiment, which has, at least, as 
much pride as virtue in it; but I can- 
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not alter the nature of mau. The 
fact is so: and these people of the 
Southern Colonics are much more 
strongly, and with a higher and more 
stubborn spirit, attached to liberty, 
than those of the Northward. Such 
were all the ancie:it commonwealths; 
such were our Gothic ancestors; such, 
in our days, were the Poles; and such 
will be all masters of slaves who are 
not slaves themselves.’ In such a peo- 
ple, the haughtiness of dominion 
combines with the spirit of freedom, 
fortifies it, and renders it invincible.” 
It, Sir, will, no doubt, be an casy 
thing for the most blatant ignoramus 
in the land to sneer at the genius of 
Burke; but it will not be so easy for 
the wisest abolitionist to contradict 
the facts of history to which he al- 
ludes. 

Slavery has existed in this country 
from its foundation. Show us where 
and how it has deterierated its polit- 
ical character. Who were the first 
in this land to denounce the oppress- 
ions of Great Britain? The slave- 
holders of Virginia. Who first ven- 
tured upon the hazards of the Revo- 
lution, and moved to declare them- 
selves independent of Great Britain ? 
The slaveholders of South Carolina. 
Who, when offered exemption from 
the restrictions on New England com- 
merce, indignantly rejected the favor, 
and preferred to suffer with their 
brethren of Massachusetts ? 
slaveholders of South Carolina.— 
Who was the author of the Declara- 
tion of Independence? A _ slave- 

holder. Whose genius and patriot- 
~ ism chiefly prevailed in the formation 


The- 
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of the Constitution of our country? 
Slaveholders. Who will say that the 
people of New York, New Jersey, 
and Pennsylvania have now more 
manhood, patriotism and virtue than 
their ancestors, who were slavehold- 
ers? To which page of American 
history do you point to show that 
slaveholders have been reduced in 
the stature of their manhood by the 
institution? You are amazed that 
this war has failed to prove “that 
free institutions breed better men 
than slave institutions.” Sir, the 
great and pure men of the Revolu- 
tion were bred under the institution 
of negro slavery. Would to God 
that we had a few such men in the 
land in these degenerate times! I 
have ventured to call your attention 
to this subject, in hopes that you may 
be induced to review the whole mat- 
ter in the clear light of -fact and his- 
tory. Then, may be, you will be con- 
straincd to leave slavery where the 
Constitution leaves it. Then, may 
be, you will give a little peace to this 
bleeding country. Never, until we 
cease to vex the land about slavery, 
shall we have peace. Never shall we 
conquer the mad spirit of the rebel- 
lion, until we cease to feed its fires by 
agitating against the property-insti- 
tutions of the South. Rebellion is 
not chiefly in the bayonets and, can- 
non of the rebels—it is in their moral 
purposes, in their hearts and passions. 
Is it not because the abolitionists have 
persistently inflamed and exasperated 
these, that the Government has made 
such poor headway against the seced- 
ing hosts? Have not the abolition- 
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ists driven the revolutionists to such 
a desperation of madness, that they 
prefer death to submissioi? What 
more van be done to aid the rebelliun 
than this? Our enemies abroad, who 
send the rebels ship-loads of munitions 
of war, do little in aid of the rebel- 
lion, compared with what is daily 
done by abolition preachers and edi- 
tors at home, in giving increased vig- 
er to their determination to fight to 
the last. The man who sends bullets 
to our enemies is certainly a foe well 
deserving the halter; but he is a far 
~ worse one who increases their motives, 
their: spirit and will to use them.— 
The former may add the strength of a 
finger to the hand of rebellion, but 


the latter adds accumulating force to - 


its fiery soul. Sir, the people are 
beginning to place the terrible re- 
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sponsibility ‘of the long continuance 
and increasing fury of this rebellion, 
where God and ‘justice place it—on 
the shoulders of those preachers, and 
lecturers, and editors, who labor with 
such malignant zeal to make one-half 
of our country despise and hate the 
other half. The light which seems to 
have flashed in your face from the bat- 
tle-fields-of a whole year of war, and 
which has corrected, at least, one de- 
lusion, let us hope gives promise of 
returning reason to thousands, who 
have lived by manufacturing hate and 
revolution. It is like light in a dark 
place—like a glimmer of dawn after 
a night of horrors. Be entreated, 


Sir, not to shut your eyes to it. 
Your obedient servant, 
C. Cuauncey Bure. 





THE BOWL OF BLOOD. 


By C. Cuavuncey Bore. 


Up, uD, ye cowards! man your souls! 
Is this a time for rest? 

When ‘“‘loyal’”’ treason madly rolls 
Its chains upon your breast ! 


Up, up, from cautions slothful bed J 
Look on the bloody plain ! 

O see the dying and the dead ! 
O see your brothers slain. 


Blood! blood ! is in the bowl of life! 
Wilt drain it to the last ? 

Wilt urge still on the hellish strife? 
Still stir the battle blast ? 


Peace! peace! O Christians, let us pray 
That God will send us peace ! 

Christ, turn us from the fiery way, 
Into the paths of peace. 





GOVERNMENT BY CONSPIRACY. 


America is governed by conspiracy. 
Conspiracy implies secresy on the part 
of the conspirators, and noninformation 
on the part of the people conspired 
against. Infraction of the laws on one 
side, and blindness and suffering on the 
other. No man needs proof of this. 
He has but to cast his eyes backwards 
over the legislative and executive his- 
tory of the last year, to see it all. There 
it stands, as awfully visible as the skulls 
in the temple of death. Now and then 
a member of Congress has been awa. 
kened to a vague half-sense of the dan- 
gers that threaten us, and has ventured 
to introduce a resolution calling upon 
the President for information, but his 
vigilance only brought down hisses 
upon his own head, without opening 
the sealed chambers of executive do- 
ings. One man, for introducing a reso. 
lution asking for information from the 
President on a point of vital importance 
to the very life of our nation, was de- 
nounced as‘ a traitor,” “ a secession, 
ist,” “a sympathizer with Jeff Davis,” 
and he narrowly escaped being expelled 
from Congress. Against the only two 
or three members who had the virtue 
and the courage to attempt to discuss the 
doings of the administration, schemes 
and threats of expulsion were instantly 
set on foot. In one instance, over 
$10,000 of the public funds were ex- 
pended in carrying on a gigantic con- 
spiracy to expel a representative for 
daring to review the acts of the admin- 
istration on the floor of Congress. A 
wretch who, it was afterwards proved, 
had served out a term in the Sing Sing 
State Prison, was found to invent a tale 
on which charges were based, and then 
men and papers and documents were 
sent for all over the country, for the 
purpose of “making out a case ;” but, 


in the mean time, the conspiracy be- 
came so transparent to the public, that 
the conspirators were forced to abandon 
their designs. The party accused, af- 
ter he had been held up to all the world 
as a “traitor,” and after they had caus- 
ed it to be published in a hundred 
newspapers that they had “ positive 
proofs of his guilt,” demanded, in vain, 
a report on his case. At almost any 
time of the session of the last Congress, 
Macbeth’s address to the witches would 
have been appropriate : 


“ How now, ye secret, black, and midnight hags! 
What is’t y do?” 


And the congressional conspirators 
might have truly answered, with the 
witches : 

“A deed without a name !”’ 
For, never before were such scenes en- 
acted in an American Gongress. Every 
member who did not permit himself tc 
be crushed down into an uncomplain _ 
ing, silent tool of the abolition con- 
spiracy, was denounced as a,“ trai- 
tor” and a “rebel.” An abolition colo 
nel threatened to “cut the heart out” of 
a congressman, while he was standing 
on the steps of the capitol, because he 
overheard him, in a private converga- 
tion, dissent from the unconstitutional 
deeds of the conspirators. And almost 
every Republican newspaper in the land 
applauded these threats of assassina- 
tion of one of the people’s representa- 
tives. Not only were men denounced 
as “traitors” for offering a plea for the 
Constitution, but they were to have their 
‘hearts cut out” if they dared to call 
in question the high-handed proceed- 
ings of the Catalines. When, at last, 
a resolution was engineered through 
the House of Representatives to ask 
the President for certain information 
touching public affairs, he refused to 
give it, and the Republican press every- 
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where came down upon the “ impu- 
dence” of such an inquiry. Not only 
was debate struck down in Congress, 
but democratic newspapers were thrown 
out of the mails, or destroyed by the or- 
der of U. S. Marshals, and men and wo- 
men were everywhere dragged off to 
military bastiles for daring to call in 
question the unconstitutional deeds of 
Congress and the Executive. The si- 
lence that sat in the Valley of Graves, 
was forced upon tle lips of men. The 
administration must not be spoken of, 
save in unreasoning praise—hardly 
looked at, without a threat of dungeons 
being hurled at the head of the offender. 


To a manf sense there is needed no 
other proof than this malignant secresy 
which the administration determined 
should cover up its acts, that a deep 
laid conspiracy was going on against 
our Constitution and laws—against lib- 


erty—against all kinds of liberty, but 
negro liberty. That is the great con- 
spiracy. The voices of white men must 
be dumb, that the mouth-pieces of the 


negroes alone may be heard. All who 
are not for liberating the negroes, must 
be restrained of their liberty. That is 
the conspiracy. Since Mr. Lincoln’s ade 
vent, the country has been governed by 
conspiracy. It has been pronounced 
treason for a Judge to issue the writ of 
habeas corpus, as by solemn oath he is 
bound to do. In one of the Marcus 
Ward campaign songs, lately sung in 
New Jersey, are these lines: 

“No sympathetic rebel crew must man our 

ship of State ; 
Nor accursed treason-mongers, who of ‘ habeas 
corpus’ prate,”” 

This is the song of the conspirators. 
All who demand that constitutional and 
statute laws shall be respected, are 
“accursed treason-mongers.” All who 
claim liberty for the white man, are a 
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sympathetic rebel crew.” Wherever 
they hear a man speaking for the Con- 
stitution as it is and the Union as it was, 
they cry out at him, “ rebel!” “ trai- 
tor !” “sympathizer with Jeff Davis !” 
They pay an undeserved compliment to 
Jeff Davis, whose acts have shown that 
he is almost as bad an enemy to the 
Constitution as they are themselves. A 
worse enemy he cannot be. Indeed, 
Jeff Davis was a friend to the Constitu- 
tion long after they had conspired to 
overthrow it. Read his speeches in the 
Senate, for years after they had pro- 
nounced it “ a covenant with hell,” and 
“a polluted rag.” Their conspiracy is 
old. The signs, by which we know it, 
are old, for they belong to every con- 
spiracy which history records, since the 
world began. We know it -by the se- 


- cresy with which it seeks to cover its 


deeds, and by its enforced silence upon 
speech and the press. No tyrant ever 
allowed his deeds to be discussed, if he 
could help it. No conspirator ever per- 
mitted his designs to see the light, if 
he could prevent it. Discussion and 
light are fatal to tyrants and conspira- 
tors. Peaceable and unoffending citi- 
zens have been driven from Boston, 
from New York, from Philadelphia, 
from Buffalo, from Newark, for their 
alleged “ sympathies.” They were lucky 
if they were not immured in a dungeon. 
Mr. Lincoln emulates the Turkish ty- 
rant, who does not permit the sacred 
cities of Mecca and Medina to be pol- 
luted by the footsteps of a Christian. 
We shall not be astonished to see him 
keep on, until, like the Grand Diaro of 
Japan, he refuses to allow the sun to 
shine upon his illustrious head, because 
it performs the same thing for common 
mortals. His assumptions of power 
would be scarcely more ridiculous, if he 
were tu follow after the King of Ma- 
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acca, who styles himself “ Lord of the 
Winds ;” or of the Mogul, who is “ Ru- 
ler of the Thunder Storm.” 

Clergymen have been ruthlessly drag- 
ged from their pulpits and their fami- 
lies, and plunged into filthy dungeons, 
for refusing to pray for Mr. Lincoln. 
No doubt Mr. Lincoln is sadly in need 
of prayer; but refusing to pray for 
him, however unchristian it may be, is 
not a crime punishable by any law 
known to this country. “ Sympathies,” 
whatever they may be, are not crimes, 
according to law. In all these cases, 
the administration is the criminal. It 
is a conspiracy against the laws, against 
the Constitution, against liberty. There 
is no softer name for it. Conspiracy! 
Its own diserction is the only law it tol- 
erates, and the people must ask no ques- 
tions. To question its acts, is to be a 
“traitor.” Remember, if you dare, 


that white men were once free in this 
country, and you will be hunted down 
by a flock of irresponsible, gambling, 
drunken Provost-marshals, as unrea- 
soning and a8 rapacious as wolves. 
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Conspiracy! A free people governed 
by conspiracy! The laws, instead of 
being administered, are suspended. By 
an executive order, every judge in the 
land has been deposed, every court sus- 
pended, and the safety and liberty ot 
the people put at the discretion, at the 
mercy of provost-marshals, as ignorant 
as boot-blacks, and as brutal as Chinese 
executioners. 


By the late elections the people have 
loudly, emphatically said, that these 
things must cease. They will be govern. 
ed no longer by conspiracy, but by the 
laws. They will faithfully support every 
constitutional measure to put down re- 
bellion in the South, but they will no 
longer permit constitutional liberty to 
be put down in the North. Down with 
usurpation in the North! Down with 
conspiracy in the North! Up with the 
Constitution! Up with the laws! Up 
with liberty! Down with abolitionism ! 
let the ballat speak: let the press 
speak. Let the ignominiously silenced 
voices of the people speak. Let con- 
spiracy alone be dumb. 
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Tue suspension of the writ of Habeas 
Corpus, even a Black Republican Con- 
gress seemed unwilling to ratify, or 
failed to do so, because the President 
claimed it as an executive power, and 
procured an opinion fromhis Attorney- 
General to that effect—an opinion which, 
if honest, was as disgraceful to him as 
a statesman, as it was derogatory to him 
as a jurist. After the clear and over- 
whelming argument of the venerable 
Chief Justice of the United States, we 
feel no disposition to enter into an elab- 
orate disquisition against this monstrous 
claim of power. There can be but little 
hesitation in the public mind in decid- 
ing between the opinion of the complais 
ant Attorney-General and that of the 
Chief Justice, sustained as it is by his 
illustrious predecessor. When Charles 


the First decided on resorting to ship. 


money to procure @ revenue, he pro- 
posed this question to his judges: 
** Whether, in case of necessity for the 
defence of the kingdom, he might not 
impose this taxation ; and whether he 
were not sole judge of the necessity ?” 
These guardians of law and liberty, 
says the historian, who then held office 
at the will of the king, replied with 
great cemplaisance, “ that in a case of 
necessity he might impose that taxa- 
tion, and that he was sole judge of the 
necessity.” 

The refusal of John Hampden to pay 
the unconstitutional tax, it is well known, 
gave a new impulse to the great cause 
of English liberty ; and when the Bill of 
Rights was passed, upon the accession 
to the throne of William of Orange, the 
judges were made independent of the 
king. There will always be those 
around the fountain of power and of 
patronage, not only to fawn and flatter, 
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but to co-operate actively in its despotic 
tendency. The despotism claimed and 
exercised by Mr. Lincoln and his sub 
ordinates of arresting and incarcerating 
in remote prisons any man or woman at 
his mere arbitrary will and discretion, 
without the accusation of any crime, 
and without the possibility of being 
heard in defence,,is too horrible to need 
a serious refutation, in a community 
accustomed to the enjoyment of consti- 
tutional liberty. Men have been drag- 
ged from their beds at midnight, and 
thrown into prison, without being 
apprised of the grounds of suspicion 
against them; over sixty* State-prison- 
ers have been despotically thrown into 
the American Bastile, which would be 
better designated hereafter by the name 


‘of Olmutz than by that of the patriot 


La Fayette. 

The Chief Justice of the United States, 
under the panoply of the constitution of 
his country and the law of the land, 
issued the great writ of liberty, to bring 
a prisoner before liim to inquire into the 
cause of his detention, and all the power 
of the constitution and the law was im- 
potent to extend its sacred guarantees 
of personal liberty to this victim of ex- 
ecutive despotism. The decree has now 
gone forth that the public press shall no 
longer make known the names of those 
who may be imprisoned by order of the 
executive. The great commentator on 
the laws of England has well remarked : 
«To bereave a man of life, er by vio- 
lence to confiscate his estate, without 
accusation or trial, would be so gross 
and notorious an act of despotism, as 
must at once convey the alarm of tyranny 





* Since this was written, the illegal arrests 
have increased to the number of more than a 
thousand. 
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throughout the whole nation; but con- 
finement of the person, by secretly hurry- 
ing him to jail, where his sufferings are 
unknown or forgotten, is a less public, 
aless striking, and therefore a more 
dangerous engine of arbitrary govern- 
ment.” He therefore describes the 
habeas corpus as “ the bulwark of the 
British constitution.” There are but few 
spirits so erect and independent (says 
Blackstone) as not to be broken by the 
long continuance of the silent and inglo- 
rious sufferings of a jail. Our English 
ancestors felt this in all its force and 
power; and having, at an early pericd 
of their history, extorted from a reluct- 
ant monarch, among other guarantees 
of liberty, that of the habeas corpus, by 
which the causes of imprisonment might 
be judicially investigated, and the pris- 
oner discharged if there should be no 
legal grounds for his detention, it was 
followed up through long centuries by 
numerous affirmative acts of Parliament, 
But as most of the kings of England 
had, in cases of alleged necessity, been 
accustomed, at intervals, to elude there 
statutes, and especially as Charles I. 
had violated them in numberless in- 
stances, the Commons detcrmined to 
enact a new law, “ which might not be 
eluded or violated by any interpreta- 
tion, construction, or contrary prece- 
dent.” Against arbitrary imprisonment 
and martial law, in the language of the 
patriots of that day, “an eternal remedy 
was to be provided,” and they resolved 
to call their law a Petition of Right. 
Sir Robert Phillips said: «I can live. 
though burdened with impositions be. 
yond what at present I labor under ; but 
to have my liberty, which is the soul of 
my life, ravished from me—to have my 
person put in jail, without relief by law, 
and to be so adjudged—Oh, improvi- 
dent ancestors! Oh, unwise forefathers ! 
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to be so curious in providing .or the 
quiet possession of our lands, and at the 
same time to neglect our personal lib- 
erty, and let us lie in prison, and that 
during pleasure, without redress or 
remedy! If this be law, why do we 
talk of liberty ? Why trouble ourselves 
about a constitution, franchises, prop- 
erty of goods, and the like? What 
may'a man call his own, if not the 
liberty of his person ?” 

A vote was unanimously passed 
through the House of Commons against 
arbitrary imprisonments, martial jaw, 
and forcedloans. Being afraid that the 
Commons would go too far, the Peers 
proposed a more moderate plan, which 
was simply a re-enactment of the ancient 
charter and the statutes in explanation 
of it, with the following addition :* And 
in case that, for the security of his Ma- 
jesty’s person, the general safety of his 
people, or the peaceable government of 
the kingdom, the king shall find just 
cause, for reasons of state, to imprison 
or restrain any man’s person, he was pe- 
titioned graciously to declare that within 
a convenient time he would express the 
cause of the commitment or restraint, 
either general or special, and upon a 
cause so expressed, will leave the pris- 
oner immediately to be tried according 
to the common law of the land.” 

The lower house replied that these 
general declarations signiiicd nothing, 
and that this clause left their liberties 
rather in a worse condition than before. 
The king, then proposed to the House of 
Peers to subjoin to the intended petition 
of right the following clause: “ We 
humbly present this’ petition to your 
majesty, not only with a care of preserv- 
ing our own liberties, but with due ree 
gard to leave entire that sovereign power 
with which your majesty is entrusted 
for the protection, safety and happiness 
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of your people.” The Commons in- 
stantly rejected it, as calculated to elude 
the whole force of the petition, and pro- 
cceded at once t> pass their great peti- 
tion of right unaltered, and immediately 
sent it to the Peers for their concurrene. 
The Peers quickly passed it, and nothing 
was wanting but the royal assent to 
make it a law. The king, instead of 
the usual clear and concise form by 
which a bill is either confirmed or re- 
jected, came to the bar of the house of 
Lords, with the Commons assembled, 
and said : “ The king willeth that right 
be done according to the laws and cus- 
toms of the realm, and that the statutes 
be put into execution, that his subjects 
may have no cause to complain of any 
wrong or oppression contrary to their 
just rights and liberties, to the preser- 
vation whereof he holds himself in con- 
science as much obliged as of his own 
prerogative.” 

The Commons were indignant at an 
answer so vague and indeterminate, 
and immediately commenced an im- 
peachment against Dr. Manwaring, and 
proceeded to censure the conduct of the 
Duke of Buckingham. The king saw 
that a great tempest was about to burst 
on his favorite, and came again to the 
House of Peers, and pronouncing the 
usual form of words, “ Let it be law as 
ts desired,” gave full sanction and au- 
thority to the petition. Thus was passed 
the great English act, tie petition of 
right, which has been called the second 
magna charta cf English liberty. It 
will be seen with what extreme solici- 
tude Charles I. clung to his supposed 
prerogative of imprisoning for “ rea- 
sons of state,” agreeing to bind himself 
within a reasonable time to state the 
cause of the imprisonment, and leave 
the prisoner immediately to be tried ac- 
cording to the common law. But the 
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sturdy friends of liberty said no: we will 
agree to no such power. He then cun- 
ningly devised a general clause, by 
which he might claim the power, under 
the delusive plea so often set up, “ for 
the protection, safety, and happiness of 
the people.” The Commons were too 
earnest in the cause of liberty to be de- 
luded by such a plea. 

These great principles of liberty were 
brought to this continent by our fore- 
fathers. Is it to be presumed that the 
wise patriots who framed our Federal 
constitution, jealous as they showed 
themselves to be of liberty, would vest 
in a President powers without limitation 
or restriction, which, after a mighty 
struggle had been denied to the King 
of England ? It is preposterous to in- 
dulge a supposition like this. Yet Mr. 


‘Lincoln is every day exercising the 


power of arbitrary imprisonment, with- 


_ out the obligation which Charles I, was 


willing should be imposed upon himself 
of having the prisoner tried in conveni- 
ent time. The Presidentand his Attor- 
ney-General claim this despotic power 
under the following clause of the consti- 
tution of the United States : “ The privi- 
lege of the writ of habeas corpus shall 
not be suspended, unless when, in case 
ofrebellion or invasion, the public safoty 
may require it.” This is a restriction, 
and not a grant of power. In the de- 
bate on the adoption of the Federal con- 
stitution, in the Virginia convention, 
Patrick Henry held up the negative 
restrictions of the constitution as evi- 
dence that Congress were to have pow- 
ers by implication, where there were no 
expres grants to which they would be 
incidental. Gov. Randoiph answered 
him by saying: “I persuade myself 
that every exception here mentioned is 
an exception not from general powers, 
but from particular powers therein 
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vested. To what power in the general 
government is the exception made re- 
specting the importation of negroes ? 
Not from a general power, but from a 
particular power, expressly enumerated. 
This is an exception from the power 
given them of regulating commerce. 
He asks, where is the power to which 
the prohibition of suspending the habeas 
corpus is an exception? I contend that 
by virtue of the power given toCongress 
to regulate courts, they could suspend 
the writ of habeas corpus. This is, 
therefore, an exception to that power.” 
The general power over the habeas 
corpus, according to Gov. Randolph, 
which view was concurred in by all the 
friends of the constitution in that august 
body, arose from an express grant of 
power to Congress. The restriction 
upon the exercise of that power must 
necessarily have applied also to Con- 


gress, yet Mr. Lincoln gravely contends 
that this negative restriction upon Con- 
gress is a positive grant of power to the 
President. 

The suspension of this writ neces- 
sarily suspends a law of Congress, pro- 
viding when, and how, and by whom it 


may be issued. In the Federal conven- 
tion, Mr. Butler moved the following 
resolution: “ Resolved, that the national 
executive have power to suspend any 
legislative act for the term cited.” On 
' the question for giving this suspending 
power, every State in the convention 
voted No. The power of the President 
to suspend a law of Congress was thus 
distinctly denied. 

Yet it matters but little with the Pres- 
ident whether he acts in accordance 
with his delegated powers or not. We 
hesitate not to declare that in our opin- 
ion there is not a vital principle of the 
constitution which he has not violated. 
Without any proclamation of rebellion, 
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he invaded the State of Maryland with 
an army raised in violation of the con- 
stitution, and, seizing the municipal 
officers of her chief city, end throwing 
them into prison without leval warrant, 
appointed others in their place. When 
called upon by Congress fcr the cause 
of such action, he declined to give it, 
and that submissive body b»wed hum- 
bly to this violation of our chartered 
liberties. He hasacted still n ore tyran- 
nically towards our sister M ‘souri, by 
treating the police officers of St. Louis 
in the same manner, and arpointing 
others in their place, and threvgh his 
commander declaring martial law to 
exist throughout the entire State, accom- 
panying it with a code so bloocy, that 
the code of Draco pales before it. 

The establishment of the “ blood coun- 
cil” to crush out rebellion in the Neth- 


erlands does not exceed in atrocity the 
proclamation. It was said that it 


would be modified by the President, 
but we now understand, that no 
principle on which it is based will 
be renounced. If the constitution be 
not utterly a dead letter, any execution 
under such proclamations will be noth- 
ing more or less than willful and 
deliberate murder. Can it be treason 
to resist such a palpable violation of 
the constitntion? Edmund Burke: of 
speaking of the propostion to have 
some of the leading rebels from Amer- 
ica brought to England, to try them 
for treason, said : “‘Suppose you do call 
over two or three of these unfortunate 
men, what will become of the rest ?” 
“ Let me have the heads of the principat 
leaders,” exclaimed the Duke of Alva. 
These heads proved Hydra’s heads. 
“ Sir,” said he, “God and nature oppose 
you.” In this case, however, it was 
proposed to have regular and fair trials, 
according to all the formalities of the 
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common law. But Lincolu has reduced 
the whole code, which he has substi- 
tuted for the established laws of the 
State, to a frightful simplicity. Sen- 
tences of death, and executions, and 
confiscations, and the emancipation of 
slaves, are to be turned out by the great 
labor-saving machinery of a “ blood 
_ council.” The apparatus of the inqui- 
sition is not more simple, and not half 
so arbitrary, as this great military guil- 
‘lotine. Under its operation murder and 
tobbery may be achieved with appalling 
precision, and with the dispatch and 
regularity of Oriental despotism. The 
freedom of speech and of the press, the 
right of the people to keep and bear 
arms, their right to be secure, in their 
persons, houses, papers, and effects from 
search and seizure, the sacred right of 


trial by jury, the constitutional guaran-. 


tee not to be deprived of life, liberty, or 
property, without due process of law— 
all fall, and are crushed beneath the 
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tread of this Juggernaut of black ‘re- 
publicanism. . What means this persist- 
ent violation and disregard of all the 
most sacred provisions of the constitu- 
tion? Do those in power really believe 
that this course is necessary to restore 
the supremacy of the constitution over 
the whole country ? .We have reason 
to believe that they entertain no such 
expectation, and are very far from hav- 
ing any such wish. There is a party in 
the North, patriotic in a2 its impulses, 
who sincerely desire a restoration of the 
Union, and for that purpose are anxious 
for peace and compiomise ; but this 
party is denounced as sympathising 
with treason, and is now under the bap 
of a haughty majority. We repeat that 
this majority, controlled as it now is by 
those in power, want no peace, and de- 
sire no compromise, not based upon the 
overthrow of the institutions of their 
sister States. 


JACKSON’S MESSAGE AGAINST NULLIFICATION 


versus 
LINCOLN’S WAR MESSAGES. 


Tose who are in the habit of com- 
paring Mr. Lincoln’s war messages to 
General Jackson’s immortal ‘message 
against Nullification in South Carolina, 
commit a blunder that would be laugh- 
able, if it were not connected with the 
most tragic miseries of our nation. 

In the first place, Mr. Lincoln’s un- 
grammatical, unstatesman-like, illegal, 
and historically absurd performances 
are sad enough specimens, compared 
with the splendid State documents of 
Andrew Jackson. 

Then, Nullification and Secession are 
very different things. The nature of 
Nullificaiion is set forth in the following 


brief extract from Gen. Jackson’s mes- 
sage to Congress, Dec. 10th, 1833 : 

“ The ordinance [of Nullification] is 
founded, not on the indefensible right 
of resisting acts which are plainly un- 
constitutional, and too oppressive to be 
endured, but on the strange position 
that any one State may not only declare 
an act of Congress void, but prohibit its 
execution ; that the true construction of 
that instrument permits a State to retain 
its place in the Union, and yet be bound 
by no other of its laws than those it 
may choose to consider constitutional.” 

It is a remarkable fact, that every one 
of the non-slaveholding States, except 
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New Jersey and Illinois—and perhaps 
Indiana—have passed laws of Nullifi- 
cation, not only of two acts of Congress 
—one of 1793 and the other of 1850— 
but of an article of the constitution, com- 
manding the rendition of fugitive slaves 
“on claim;” while the South Carolina 
Nullification, against which Jackson 
hurled his thunders, was aimed only at 
a single act of Congress, in relation to 
the revenue, which that State held to be 
unconstitutional, and which it absurdly 
attempted to disobey. 

In Jackson’s great message we shall 
look in vain for the preposterous and 
revolutionary doctrines put forth by Mr. 
Lincoln. Jackson was a law-abiding 
and constitution-respecting executive ; 
while Lincoln has proved himself to be 
a law-defying and constitution-despising 
executive. In his message against Nul- 
lification, Jackson distinctly proclaims 
that the President has no fight to 
attempt to suppress Nullification or 
Rebellion, except “ by constitutional 
means.” The President has no more 
right to punish crime otherwise than 
according to law, than a judge, in a 
couit of justice, has to set aside the 
laws, and institute his own disgression 
in their place. 

Jackson winds up his conclusive argue 
ment against Nullification by saying : 

“It being thus shown to be the duty 
of the Executive to execute the laws by 
all constitutional means, it remains to 
consider the extent of those already at 
his disposal, and what it may be proper 
further to provide.” 

It will be perceived that President 
Jackson scrupulously refused to take a 
single step in advance of the powers 
given the executive by the constitution 
and the laws of Congress. He said’: 

“The removal of the Custom-house 
from Charleston to Castle Pinckney wag 
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deemed a measure of necessary precau- 
tion ; and though the authority to give 
that direction is not questioned, it is 
nevertheless apparent that a similar 
precaution cannot be observed in regard 
to the ports of Georgetown and Beau- 
fort, each of which, under the present 
laws, remains a port of entry, and cx- 
posed to the obstructions meditated in 
that quarter.” 

The Nullifying ordinance of South 
Carolina obstructed the collection of the 
revenue in all the ports of the State, 
and to arm the State authorities against 
the laws of Congress, requiring the U. S. 
custom-house officers to seize and hold 
the vessels and their cargoes until all 
duties were paid, it authorized the pro- 
cess of replevin, and of capias in with. 
ernam, in the nature of a distress from 
the State tribunals. Jackson admitted 
that the executive had no power to re- 
sist this State process without a special 
act of Congress to meet it. He said: 

“ Against the proceeding it is not 
perceived that the collector can interpose 
any resistance whatever; and against 
the process of replevin authorized by 
the law of the State, he having no com- 
mon law power, can only oppose such 
inspectors as he is by statute authorized 
to employ.” 

We perceive how cautious President 
Jackson was to take no step against 
South Carolina not authorized by statute. 
Had Jackson madly usurped authority, 
instead of waiting for Congress to pro- 
ceed legally upon the matter, and rush- 
ed off into @ war against the State, his 
illegal deeds would undoubtedly have 
roused other Southern States, and he 
would have hatched the same bloody 
strife that Mr. Lincoln has brought upon 
his hands. When the impartial histo. 
rian shall dea] with these bloody events, 
it will be seen that it was Mr. Lincoln’s 
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anconstitutional and illegal manner of 
attempting to suppress the rebeliion 
that produced the final separation of the 
Union, and the terrible events which 
have overwhelmed our country with 
misery and shame. 

Had Lincoln, like Jackson, calmly 
waited for Congress, which alone has 
power in the premises, to discuss the 
matter in the clear light of the consti- 
tution and the laws, there is little doubt 
that all our difficulties would have been 
healed without the shedding of blood, 
and without the final disruption of the 
Union. 

Jackson not only waited for Congress 
to deal legally with the matter, but he 
recommended a compromise, which was 
actually adopted, and the obnoxious re- 
venue laws were so altered as to be ac- 


cepted by the State of South Carolina, | 


What impudence or what ignorance to 
compare [Lincoln with Jackson, in the 
manner of dealing with rebellion! The 
one saved his country, by adhering 
rigidly to the constitution and the laws ; 
—the other has destroyed it, by disre- 
garding both. 

There is nothing in the great anti- 
nullification message of Jackson which, 
in the remotest degree, conflicts with 
the time-honored doctrines of state- 
rights, which date from our revolution- 
ary fathers, and which have been the 
foundation principles of the American 
democra¢y. Jackson freely admitted 
that, “for sufficient cause,” a State 
might, in the language of Washington 
to the constitutional convention of Vir- 
ginia, “ resume its sovereign rights,” 
but he justly added : 

“ Misrule and oppression, to warrant 
the disruption of the free institutions of 
the union of these States, should be 
great and lasting, defying all remedy. 
For causes of minor character the gov- 
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ernment could not submit to such s 
catastrophe.” 

And he further said: - 

“ These deductions plainly flow from 
the nature of the federal compact, which 
is one of limitations, not only upon the 
powers originally possessed by the par- 
ties thereto, but also upon those con- 
ferred upon the government and every 
department thereof.” 

And again : 

“ If the Federal government exercise 
powers not warranted by tne constitu- 
tion, and immediately affecting indi- 
viduals, it will scarcely be denied that 
the proper remedy would be the judi- 
ciary.” 

But what, if a President turns tyrant, 
usurps supreme authority, and suspends 
the judiciary ? What relief, then, have 
the insulted people but in their own 
courage and steel ? 

It is @rtain that Gen. Jackson never 
imagined that a President of the United 
States would ever dare to suspend the 
judiciary, and proclaim himself above 
the courts of law. It is true that ty- 
rants, like Robespierre, had done this in 
France, and Nero in Rome; but was it 
to be imagined that a President of the 
United States would venture upon such 
ground? 

As little was 


it to be expected that 
the revered name of Jackson would be 
used as an indorsement of such usurpa- 


tion and crime. We repeat, again, had 
Lincoln followed the example of Gen. 
Jackson, long before this time our coun- 
try would have been reunited, and our 
fair fields would not be, as now, soaked 
in the blood of our kinsmen. 

And if the only object of the men in 
power had been the restoration of the 
Union to its old foundation, the example 
of Jackson would have been followed. 
But such was not the purpose. The 
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moment a plausible excuse could be 
found for a war to exterminate the do- 
mestic institutions of the South, the 
party in power jumped to embrace it, 
The debates in both houses of Congress, 
and nearly all the official acts and army 
orders of the President and his Secre- 
taries, prove that the war is conducted 
with an eye of fiery determination upon 
this point. Professions, promises, and 
pledges amount to nothing—we judge 
Mr. Lincoln and his party by their acts. 

If they are honestly for a restoration 
of the Union upon the sublime principles 
of government that triumphed in the 
formation of the constitution in 1787, 
we give ourhearts and hands to go with 
them in every legal means which can be 
employed for the accomplishment of that 
glorious object. But it is useless to de- 


ny that every intelligent man and pa- 
triot must be forced to doubt whether 
the administration entertains any strong 


wish to restore the Union. Men who 
are not, like the Lovejoysand Sumners, 
demented by fanatical prejudice, can 
see that exterminating the institutions 
of the South would not be restoring the 
Union. Disregarding the sacred guar. 
antees which the constitution throws 
around those institutions, is not saving 
the Union. Passing unconstitutional 
laws in Congress for the destruction of 
the constut#ional rights of property in 
the Seuth, is not saving the Union. 
Trampling on the constitution and the 
laws-—imprisoning men for no crime, 
and without form of law—destroying 
newspapers, and punishing freedom of 
speech as a felony—all this mad usurpa- 
tion and diabolical tyranny is not saving 
the Union. If those who are guilty of 
these momentous crimes suppose they 
are saving the Union, they are fit sub- 
jects for a lunatic asylrm; and if they 
are not that, they are ft subjects for 
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the halter. To suppose that they are 
not mad, is to make them the greatest 
criminals the world ever saw. . To hear 
these chattering lunatics invoke the 
name of Jackson as a cover to their 
deeds, is enough to cause us to look 
about with a shudder to see if the old 
hero is not coming up out of his grave, 
to thunder his emphatic “ No, by the 
Eternal,” into their elongated ears. This 
awtul “ no, by the Eternal,” is a sentence 
which the people must very soon hurl 
out against the usurpers and tyrants, or 
the day will be passed when what is 
left of the Union will be worth saving. 
As this war is conducted, the only re- 
sults we shall ever have to show for all 
we suffer, will be two hundred thousand 
dead men, and five billions of debt to 
crush our laboring men into the earth 
for all time to come. Who does not see 
that it is already as much a war against 
the North as the South? It is, in one 
word, a war against Democracy— 
against the principles of liberty which 
our fathers shed their blood to establish 
on this continent. It is a war against 
the constitution. If it were a war 
against rebellion only, and had con- 
stitutional warrant, that promised suc- 
ces we should ery “amen” loud enough 
to be heard in heaven. But, to in- 
dorse the cut-throats who now reign 
at Washington, who, like madmen run- 
ning a muck in the Indian Archipelago, 
strike alike at friend and foe—would be 
to turn our backs upon our country iu 
the day of its trial. To join in this 
crusade against constitutional liberty, 
would be to prove that we are Aastards, 
and not the sons of patriot sires. 
“When the administration” (said 
Marmontel) “is confided to improper 
hands, the strength and dignity of every 
state will be impaired, and a train ¢ 
calamities mustensue.” Alas, how true 
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have we found these words! If Titus 
wept that he had lost a day, ‘what tears 
may we be called upon to shed that we 
have lost a country? 

But, there are those weak enough to 
ask, is not Mr. Lincoln doing all he can 
to save the country? Mr. Lincoln is 
doing all he can to save the country, just 
as the madman attempted to save his 
barn, which was infested with rats, by 
burning it down. When this country 
is reducdi to another San Domingo, will 
it be our country? When one-half of 
the people are held in the Union by no 
other tie than the bayonet at their 
throats, will it be our country? When 
the throat of one half of the nation is 
cut by the other half, willit be our coun- 
try? When the work of damnation is 
finished, and leaves a debt that will 


compel the poor people to work ever- . 


more, not for the comfortable support 
of their own families, but for the gov- 
ernmenit, will it be our country? When 
the sublime principle of the Declaration 
ol Independence, that “ government de- 
rives its just powers from the consent 
of the governed,” is driven from the 
continent at the cannon’s mouth, will it 
be our country ?—Do we own it to be 
our country, even now, without a blush ? 
When lettres de cachet have taken the 
place of constitutional and statute law, 
is it our country? When the executive 
office usurps the functions of the legis- 
lative and the judicial, is it our coun- 
try? When those sacred articles of the 
constitution which declare that “The 
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right of the people to be secure in theis 
persons, houses, papers, and effects, 
against unreasonable searches and seiz- 
ures, shall not be violated”—that “ No 
bill of attainder or ex-post facto law shall 
be passed—when these, and every other 
constitutional safeguard to personal lib- 
erty are trampled under foot by the ex- 
ecutive and by Congress—is it our 
country ? When the Austrian principles 
of government are transplanted to these 
shores, is it any longer our country ?— 
In the name of our Fathers! in the 
name of God, in whose Almighty arm 
they confided, say No! Hurl it out in 
the faces of the usurpers, like Jackson’s 
thundering “ No, by the Eternal,” until 
the demagogueic tyrants are taught 
that they must no farther go in the work 
of destroying the constitution and laws 
of our country. Teach them this— That 
they must confine their war to those who 
are in rebellion azainst the aws, and let 
liberty in the North alone. Show them 
at once that for every illegal arrest of 
unoffending citizens there shall fall the 
sure vengeance of disregarded law. 
Whether it be the President or his 
agents who are concerned, the punish- 
ment for a breach of the constitution 
and the laws must be @ sure thing, or 
we allow the seeds of usurpation and 
dvspotism to be sown, which will quickly 
spring up, like the dragou’s teeth, into 
a harvest of destruction. If we mean 
not to be slaves let us stand by our 
rights. 





CAUSES OF THE REMOVAL OF GEN. McCLELLAN. 


Wuite the removal of Gen. McClellan 
from the command of the army of the 
Potomac, at the very time when he was 
moving upon the whole country, few, we 
presume, have been in any doubt as to 
the cause of the strange proceeding, 
When he was restored to command, af- 
ter the wretched failure of Gen. Pope, 
we had no expectation that he would be 
allowed to retain his place for a longer 
period than was necessary for him tu 
reorganize the beaten and demoralized 
army, it was certain that Lincoln could 
not continue McClellan in command of 
the army, and carry out his plans of abo- 
lilion, plunder, and devastation. It will 
be remembered that when Gen. Pope 
assumed command of the army of the 
Potomac, he issued an order which was 
understood by his soldiers, and by the 
whole country, to give license to general 
marauding, rapine, and destruction of 
all private property that lay in the track 
of our forces. Many of the soldiers took 
such swift advantage of the uncivilized 
order, that Pope saw that his army was 
so rapidly rioting in demoralization, that 
he was compelled to issue another order 
setting forth that his first order had been 
misunderstood, and that he never in- 
tended to give permission to the cruel 
excesses that were practiced. In the 
mean time, the entire Republican press 
had wildly applauded the marauding or- 
der. They declared that the “right man 
had been found at last” and that “now 
the legitimate objects of the war will be 
accomplished.” “McClellan, who was 
still on the Peninsula, discovered that 
the plaudits bestowed on Pope’s plun- 
dering proclrmation, were having a most 
injurious effect upon portions of his own 
army, so much so that he found it ne- 


cessary to issue an order, from which the 
following is an extract: 

« Ths idea that private property may be plun- 
dered with impunity is, perhaps, the very worst 
that can pervade an army. Marauding degrades 
as men and demoralizes as soldiers all who en 
gage in it, and returns them to their homes un- 
fitted for the honest pursuits of industry. This 
army is composed mostly of young men; and 
the general commanding, to whose care they are 
entrusted owes it to the parents who have sent 
their sons, and to the commenities who have 
sent the flower of their youth into the military 
service of their country, to warn and restrain 
them ftom an evil so pernicious. 

The General Commanding takes this occasion 
to remind the officers and soldiers of this army, 
that we are engaged in supporting the constitu- 
tion and laws of the United States, and that in 
suppressing a rebellion against their authority; 
that we are not engaged in a war of rapine, re- 
venge or subjugation; that this is not a contest 
against populations, but against armed forces 
and poliiical organizations; that it iz a struggle 
carried on against the United States, and should 
bes conducted by us upon the highest principles 
known te Christian civilization.” 


It was impossible that the President, 
the party, and the people, who had gone 
off in such exstacies over Pope’s order, 
should not take umbrage at the wise, 
humane, and christian stand taken by 
Gen. McUlellan. Either the President 
must recede from the abolition pro- 
gramme of marauding, plundering, and 
destroying, or he must suspend McClel- 
lan. He could not carry on the war ac- 
cording to the custom of uncivilized na- 
tions, and keep in command a general 
who had proclaimed that the war must 
be “conducted upon the highest princi- 
ples known to christian civilization.” 
There was no other road for the Presi- 
dent to take. Either he must back 
squarely out of the abolition plan of ven- 
geance and destruction, or he must re- 
move McClellan. Every word of Gen 
McClellan’s order above quoted, was a 
blow in the very teeth of abolitionism 
In three weeks from the date of its isene, 
McClellan was virtually removed from 
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all responsible command, and the silly, 
but bloody and bullying Pope put in his 
place. As we have already said, Mc- 
Clellan was recallod after Pope’s dis- 
graceful defeat. only to save the army 
for the time, from utter demoralization- 
and to preserve Washington from the 
grasp of the victorious rebels. But, to 
suppose that McClellan would be allowed 
long to retain command, was to imagine 
that the abolitionists would become 
christians and patriots, and that the 
President would turn a deaf ear to the 
revolutionary councils of the disunionists 
of Congress. This was too much to ex- 
pect. Mr. Lincoln’s sympathies are with 
the radicals. To know that, one has but 
to read his debates with Mr. Douglas. 
He is an abolitionist, and if he has ever 
taken any steps in opposition to them, 


it was a matter of policy, and against- 


his own principles. Policy forced him 
to check the reckless career of Fremong 
in the west, and of Phelps in the south, 
but it was a noticeable fact, that the 
strongest term he used in censure of 
their course was, that it was “prema- 
ture.” They simply sprang the abolition 
mine before the time. But events have 
made the longer postponement of these 
revolutionary anti-slavery schemes dan- 
gerous to the hopes of the conspiritors, 
There was a cloud in their sky. They 
clearly saw that there was yet lefta 
possibility that the Union might be re- 
stored, and slavery not abolished. Two 
months ago, Cheever in a sermon, 
“thanked God that there is no sign of the 
rebellion going out. before we have fin. 
ished slavery.” But to make this doubly 
sure, there must be more pitch and tar 
thrown into the fiery furnace of the re- 
bellion. The South must be further 
goaded and maddened by the most 
bloody prosecution of the abolition proc- 
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lamation, The laws of civilized warfare 
must be set aside, as the constitution 
and courts were set aside by the Presi- 
dent. All this required the setting aside 
of Gen. McClellan. Mr. Lincoln judges 
well, if he has made up his mind to ride 
on in the bloody disunion car of aboli- 
tion. He could do nothing else but re- 
move the christian and enlightened 
General who had proclaimed to the army 
that “we are not engaged in a war of 
rapine, revenge, or subjugation;” that 
“this is not a contest against popula- 
tions, but against armed forces,” and 
that, “the idea that private property 
may be plundered with impunity, is, 
perhaps, the very worst that can befal 
an army.” Such aman, certainly, is not 
fit to carry out the designs of the aboli- 
tion administration. If Mr. Lincoln, 
Mr. Chase, Mr. Seward, Mr. Stanton, 
Mr. Sumner, and that sort of pcople, are 
patriots, then it is very evident that 
Gen, McClellan is not a patriot. If Gen. 
McClellan desires the respect and con- 
fidence of his countrymen, then these 
men donot. Thereis a great gulf be- 
tween them and McClellan. Viewing 
things from Mr. Lincoln’s stand point, 
we declare that, in nothing has he shown 
greater sagacity than in the removal of 
Gen, McClellan. If he intends to follow 
the councils of the abolltionists, he 
should have removed him before. True, 
the act of removal receives the universal 
condemnation of the real union men of 
the Northern States; and so also, does 
the abolition proclamation. In both, 
Mr. Lincoln dares to treat with mena- 
cing contempt. the voice of the people. 
There is some courage in that—or if not 
courage, there is bravado and despera- 
tion. But the people are beginning to 
show defiance too. There is a loud 
voiced declaration going forth, that the 
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President has disgraced, not McClellan, 
but himself. The following mighty 
words, uttered by the deposed general 
in an unpretending speech at Trenton 
the other day, met with a response from 
the heart of the American people, wbich 
the President ought to look upon as the 
shadows of coming events: 

“ Ani $. 
this poco of edvioe to sive year White theo 
my is fighting, you as citizens sce that the war is 
prosecut edfor the preservation of the Union ond 
the constitution, for your nativnality, and your 
rights as citizene 

These words are like red hot cannon 
balls thrown from a Columbiad into the 
camp ofthe abolitionists, They are still 
thundering, bombarding the black cita- 
del of the conspirators. They prove the 
wisdom, the patriotism, and the states- 
manship of Gen. McClellan. They prove 
that Lincoln was compelled to remove 
him from the chief command, or to aban- 
don the thieving, the exterminating, the 
union-dostroying schemes of the aboli- 
tionists. The people will faithfully fol, 
low the advice of the patriotic General, 
They will sce that the war “is prosecu- 
ted for the preservation of the Union 
and the Constitution,” and for their 
“rights as citizens.” That is just what 
they said they would do, at the ballot 
on the 4th of November. Mr. Lincoln 
will find that the people will not recede. 
They have given him their ultimatum. 
They have said to him, this war must be 
conducted for the restoration of the Union, 
for the preservation of the Constitution, 
and in a manner that respects the laws of 
the land and the rights of citizens, or it 
must cease. They have said to him, “we 
are not-your subjects, but you are our 
servant.” We did not appoint you a 
king for four years to play the tyrant 
and the despot over us, but we only 
made you a simple (alas, how simple) 
executive to administer the laws. In- 
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stead of administering the laws, you 
have suspended them. We compelled 
you to take an oath to support and obey 
the Constitution. How have you kept 
that oath? Let the thousands of citizens 
thrown into your abolition dungeons, 
in violation of the constitution, answer. 
Let the suspended courts of justice an- 
swer. Let the incarcerated Judges an- 
swer. Let imprisoned clergymen an- 
swer. Let violated women answer. 
Let a bleeding and dying nation an- 
swer- Pretty soon, two hundred thou- 
sand widows, and a million of orphans, 
will demand of you what you have to 
show for all the blood you have shed, 
and the money you have wasted! Good 
God, sir! how will you answer them? 
Will you point to the emancipated 
slaves? a mere mole hill of wretched 
negroes, by the side of a mountain of 
dead white men, standing in a sea of 
blood! One day God will hear the cries 
of the widows and orphans. The peo- 
ple hear them already They will heed 
the counsels of Gen, McLellan, to “see 
that their rights as citizens,” are re- 
spected. Be sure they will find some 
way to make you respect them. Every 
man whose rights have been violated by 
you, will one day bring you into the 
courts of justice, and force you to an- 
swer. White men have some rights in 
this country, and among these is this 
one—that they shall not be murdered, to 
emancipate negroes. You have remov- 
ed McClellan because he so understands 
the constitution, and the rights of the 
white men: And the people have con- 
demned your principles, and endorsed 
McClellan. You have suspended him 
from his command. They have sus- 
pended you from their confidence and 
respect. They aresovereign—you a ser 
vant. Just so much has McClellan the 
advantage of you in this controversy. 








HON. FERNANDO WOOD. 


Wire this number of Toe OLp Guarp 
we give an excellent likeness of the 
Hon. Fernanpo Woop. who has put 
himself at the head of a great move- 
ment for peace in New York. He 
brings to this cause great and unques- 
tioned ability and energy, and the 
friends of peace and of constitutional 
liberty throughout the country, turn 
their eyes thankfully and hopefully to- 
wards him, trusting that something may 
really be done to save the Republic 
from the foul war that now devours it. 
We give below the concluding portion 
of Mr. Wood’s speech at the great Peace 
Convention, which neither Republicans 


nor their allies, the so called war demo- 


crats, have attempted to answer : 


“1. The war should cease, because it should 
never have been commenced, inasmuch as there 
is no coercive military power in the Federal 
Government as against the States, which are 
sovereign, and in possession of all power not 
delegated. If power of coercion exists at all, 
it is legal and not military. 


2. Because there was no necessity for it. An 
amicable adjustment of the questions in dispute 
could have been, and ean be still procured on 
terms of fairness and equality. 


3. Because, however legal and just at the 
commencement, it has been diverted from its 
ostensible original purpose, and made a war for 
the abolition of Slavery and the extinguish- 
ment of the Southern States as such, which, of 
eourse, a8 a consnquence, subverts the Govern- 
ment itself. 


4. Because it is made a pretext for the most 
outrageous and damnable crimes against the 
liberty of the citisen, the rights of property, and 
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even against the form of Government under 
which we have lived. 


5. Because it is creating a stupendous public 
money debt, which must bear down labor, 
destroy capital, and flually cause national bank- 
ruptcy and dishonor. ~ 
" 6. Because, in the military, it is establishing 
a@ new and dangerous power, which already 
overrides the Courts and the Constitution, and 
which history teaches when ounce firmly estab- 
lished becomes permanent, despotic aud ty raiuui- 
cal. When military law subverts the civil law 
liberty departs for ever. 


7. Because there is neither in the civil nor in 
the military departinents of Government, any 
man or nen of sufficient mental power to suc- 
cessfully prosecute the war against the vastly 


superior statesmen and generals of the South. 


8. Because the commercial wealth of the 
country, derived from foreign trade, and largely 
enhanced by Southern products, must gradually 
disappear, if this war continues. As yet, artifi- 
cial stimulants have supplied the defection of 
sound mercantile resources; but time must 
dissipate them, and then will follow a reaction, 
terrible, overwhelming und annihilating. 


9. Because the popular enthusiasm necessary 
to eonduct the war and supply the failing 
armies has subsided. Force, by a draft, cannot 
supply this indispensable requisite. Republi- 
cans, Who have grown up with the ideas of per 
sonal freedom, and right to political opinions 
and action, cannot be so suddenly changed as 
to become willing instruments of power, an be 
used eifectnally against their own convictions of 
policy and right. 


10. And, finally, because experience should 
admonish us that the over-ruling power of God 
is against us. We cannot succeed in what wa 
have undertaken. Hence every dollar ex- 
pended is thrown away—every life lost is little 
lesa than murder—every acre of land laid waste 
isso much toward national impoverishment— 
and every day’s continuance of the war places 

additional barrie r between us and reunion 





HON. FERNANDO WOOD. 


and drives another nail in the coffin of the Re- 
public. 

“My friends, needI say more? Need I attempt 
the elucidation of these premises? The mere 
statement of these positions, without argument 
or illustration or reference, of itself proves the 
case. “Truth is mighty and will prevail”— 
and hence let these facts, thus briefly though 
feebly expressed, go forth to the world as the 
avaunt courier of the returning reason of tie 
American people. The war rust cease sooner 
or later! This is an accepted fact, and why 
continue the conflict in the face of this over- 
whelming array of reasons for its immediate 
discontinuance. It is madness—because to do 
so is suicidal and criminal. All who are parties 
to its continuance participate in the responsibil- 
ities. They are particeps criminis, and before the 
expiration of another Presidential term, will 
hide their heads in shame, penitence and con- 
trition. May the Almighty change their hearts 
and their morals and return their reason. May 
He deem the sacrifice of human life—the fell 
destruction of property—and the general devas- 
tation that has laid waste the fairest portion of 
our national inheritance a sufficient atonement 
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for the national sins we have committed. And 
may peace, unity, prosperity, and fraternity |e 
once more restored to us, that we may trans- 
mit the institutions of our fathers unimpaired 
to our posterity. Fellow-citizens, be calm, 
prudent and thoughtful! Liberty is cowering 
behind passion, and power is dallying with her 
there. Prejudice is dethroning reason, and rais- 
ing an oracular temple upon her ruins. Stupid- 
ity mocks at calamity and réproaches patriot- 
ism. Pandora’s box is opened. Menof New 
York, be firm. Define your position, and main- 
tain it. Let no idle gasconade come from you 
to insult the hopes of your bleeding cuuniry. 
Liberty is the high’mark, the first object—main- 
tain that, and then restore the Union. A 
drowned man may be resuscitated ; his friends 
will apply restoratives, and they will do it 
promptly, calmly, earnestly, and they will de 
it so long as there shall be the lea-t indications 
of existing vitality, however feeble and doubtful. 
So with our country. If itis worth anything, it is 
worthy every sacrifice we can make for its res- 
toration, which must come speedily, or life 
is extinct.” 





OMINIOUM. 


€ Since the letter which appears in this No. 
of THe OLp Gvuarn, addressed to Henry Ward 
Reecher, was in type, the Rev. gentleman has 
left the country on a journey to Europe. 


Arrest of Mr. Vallandigham. 


In Mr. Lincoln’s letter, attempting to vindi- 
cate his arrest of Mr. Vallandigham, he says :— 
“Arrests are made not so much for what has 
been done, as for what probably would be 
done.” It is about time the people of the 
United States impress upon the obtuse intel- 
lect of the President some kind of a hint that 


he must no further go in this business, unless - 


he is prepared to take the consequences which 
such a crime against liberty deserves. If the 
Queen of England were to declare and attempt 
to practice such a principle, she would lose 
her head in a less number of days than have 
elapsed since Lincoln uttered these words of 
folly and shame. The American people have 
made themselves the wonder and the laughing- 
stock of all Europe that they have so tamely 
submitted to such an intolerable despotism. 
But let the people of Europe now do the people 
of Ohio the justice to see that they have de- 
spised and defied Mr. Lincoln by nominating 
the man whom he has banished for Governor 
of the State. This is saying that Abraham 
Lincoln is the criminal, and that Mr. Vallandig- 
ham is the patriot. 


Park Godwin and Feminine Negroes. 


Mr. Tilton, the Editor of the Independent 
Beecher’s paper), says: “I have heard Park 
Godwin say that the negro race is the feminine 


race of the world.” We have heard before that 
Park Godwin had an appreciative heart for 
feminine negroes, but wedid not know that his 
aff ctions in that direction went so far as te em- 
br ce the whole negro tribe as the great and 
— sisterhood of the human race. 


Honor to the Irish Brigade. 


In General Meagher’s speech at the recent 
complimentary demonstration of the city au- 
thorities, he paid the following really great 
tribute to the honor of his Irish Brigade: “ In 
moments of success they never gave way to the 
excesses which ‘or the most part disfigure and 
shamefully blot the records of the grandest 
victories. (Loudapplause.) The houses, cattle, 
gardens, cornfieldsand other property of insur- 
gent families who had abandoned them to the 
mercy of the national army, as well as all the 
goods and chattels belonging to families who 
stood their ground, were fespected by the men 
of the Irish Brigade, who went out from here 
to fight and put down the arme enemies of 
the republic, and not to cast naked and bread- 
less on the world the women and children and 
aged fathers of the delinquent States. It was 
the boast of a Roman soldier of distinction in 
the days of Pliny that he had taken nothing 
in the way of booty but one little vessel of 
beechwood with which to offer sacrifice. (Con- 
tinued applause.) The soldiers of the Irish 
Brigade can proudly boast of having been no 


less moderate in the hour of excitement and 
temptation, and of having added to their colors 
no spoils or trophies which their honest courage 
did not win, and which an exalted code of 
virtue, as well as the rules of war, did not 
approve. (Loud cheers).” These words reflect 
immortal honor upon the Irish Brigade; but 
they are words of bitter rebuke to such Gene- 
rals as Pope, Burnside, Hunter, Fremont, Grant, 
and a score of others, who seem to have en- 
couraged the soldiers in committing every ex- 
cess known to the catalogue of crime, and which 
are condemned by the laws of war practiced by 
all civilized nations. 





OMNIUM. 


Who is the Traitor? 


A few months ago the New York Tribune 
said: “ For the old Union we hzve no regrets, 
and we do not wish to see it restored.” About 
the same time the editor of the Old Guard 
wrote: “Give us back the old Union, under the 
Constitution framed by our fathers—we want 
no other, and will never consent to anything 
less.” Now the Tribune denounces us as & 


“ traitor’ and a “ sympathizer with rebellion.” 
If the editor of this journal is a traitor for 
wishing to save the Union, what is the editor 
of the Tribune for wishing to destroy it? 


A Woman Furnishing Arms for the 
Government. 
A copperhead editor calls Miss Dickinson “a 
reasonous, war-howling virago.” Why, sir, 
how is she treasonous? Doves she not furnish 
erms for the Government? Ask the Reverend 
Doctor Henry Ward Beecher, or Park Godwin, 
the black and red republican editor of the Eve- 
ning Post. 


The New Republican Badge. 

It is said that the Loyal Leagues are issuing 
a splendid new badge, it being a negro’s head 
in India rubber, with this appropriate motto in 
silver letters: “The Constitution be damned!” 


Three Hundred Dollars, or Your Life. 


The Republican party tax every man who 
ean raise it 300 to set negroes free, and it pro- 
poses to take the life of every man who has not 
the ready cash. It is a highwayman who says 
to every citizen, “Three hundred dollars, or 
your life!” 


Song of the “Loyal” Leaguers. 
We're going to fight for darkies now 
Glory hallelujah! 
At Lincoln’s negro altars bow, 
Glory hallelujah! 


Come, jolly white men, come along, 
Glory hallelujah! 

Fall in, and sing this merry song, 
Glory hallelujah ! 


O, when we get the negroes free, 
Glory hallelujah ! 


As good as negroes we shall be, 
Glory hallelujah! 
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Quarrel between Uncle Sam and John 
Bull. 


Uncle Sam.—You infernal old scoundrel, how 
dare you spit in my face? 

John Bull.—Beg pardon! It is only exercis- 
ing the right I always claim, to spit in every- 
body’s face whenever I please 

Uncle Sam.—Perfectly satisfactory, sir. 


A correspondent of the Cincinnati Commer. 
cial says that “ Mrs. Lincoln is quite unhappy 
because she won’t be able to trave/ this sum- 
mer.” Old Abe ought to be ashamed of him- 
self, to run after negroes, and neglect his own 
family in this matter. 


Miss Dickinson, in her late farago at Cooper 
Institute, paid her attention to New Jersey in 
the following fish-woman style: 


“ Little, mean, contemptible New Jersey, 
made out of the offscourings and fragments left 
after the Union had been formed. (Great 
laughter.) Contemptible any way at that.— 
(Continued laughter.)” 


This is base ingratitude in Miss Dickinson.— 
We ask her if she has no affectionate 1emo- 
ries of New Jersey, when she was practicing 
the pure and holy principles and “ affiliations” 
of Spiritualism in the region about Vincen- 
town? Cruel, forgetful, unnatural Miss Dick- 
inson! Has that gay deceiver, Park Godwin, 
driven out of her head and heart her spiritual 
comforters in New Jersey? Base world! 


Northern War Men and Southern Peace 
Men. 
The Philadelphia Evening Journal gives the 
following list of war and peace men: 


Peace Men.—Jefferson Davis, Mississippi; J. 
C. Breckinridge, Kentucky; Robert Toombs, 
Georgia ; John Slidell and Judah P. Benjamin, 
Louisiana; T. C. Hindman, Albert Rust, of Ar- 
kansas; L. O’B, Branch and Z. B. Vance, of 
North Carolina; James M. Quarles, Tennessee ; 
M. R. H. Garnett and Alex. R. Boteler, of Vir- 
ginia, were the most prominent peace men im 
the Congress of 1861 who are now in arms 
against the United States. War Men.—Charles 
Sumner, Henfy Wilson, Anson Burlingame and 
Eli Thayer, ef Massachusetts ; John P. Hale and 
Daniel Clark, of New Hampshire; Zachariah 
Chandler, of Michigan; Benj. F. Wade and 
John A, Gurley, of Ohio; Hannibal Hamlin 
and Wm. P Fessenden, of Maine; Jas. R. Doo- 
little and John F. Potter, of Wisconsin, were 
the most prominent war men who are not in 
arms against the rebellion, but office-holders 
under the U. 8. Government, and opposed even 
yet to peace. 





OMNIUM. 


How some Lincolnites kept his Fast- 
Day. 
The Mentor, a literary and political paper 
published at Kittanning, Pa., in a late issue 
appeared in mourning. The editor says: 


“We are in black to-day to remind our de 
mocratic friends that 

1. The Union of the States is destroyed. 

2. That the Constitution of our country is 
trampled upon and despised. 

3. That the freedom of Specck and of the 
Press is gone. 

4. That the security of Property, Reputation, 
and Life is gone. 

5. And that the Party which has wrought all 
this seeks to perpetuate itself by a Reign of 
Terror.” 

The Republicans of that village kept the 
night of Lincoln’s fast-day ty breaking into 
and destroying the office of the Mentor. 


Lincoln’s Negro Scale. 


No one can say that the Negro is nota pro- 
gressive race in Mr. Lincoln’s mind. He styled 
them : 

In 1859, “negroes ;” 

In 1860, “ colored men ;” 

In 1861, “ intelligent contrabands ;” 

In 1862, “free Americans of African dea- 
cent.” 

Next they will be “my beloved brethren,” 
and, notwithstanding all this, the Negroes and 
Abolitionists are guilty of the ingratitude of 
putting Lincoln’s nose out of joint, by express- 
ing their preference for Fred. Douglas for the 
nex‘ President. 


Old King Abe. 


Old King Abe, 
Was a jolly old blade, 
And a jolly old blade was he ; 
He called his Fremont, 
His Hunter and his Pope, 
And he called for his Generals three; 
And every General to catch a fine nigger, 
And a very fine niggvr was he, 
Nigger, dear nigger, my brother nigger 
O lovely nigger! 
How merry we'll all be, 
When the darkies are free ? 
For there’s none so rare 
As can compare 
With the darkies when they are free, 


Strength of the North and South. 


Forney, the editor of the Philadelphia Press, 
generally known as “ Lincoln’s Dog,” now says: 
“As u war power the South is stronger now, 
and has from the beginning been stronger than 
the North.” Four months ago Forney devoted 
a column of abuse to the editor of this journal 
for saying the same thing in a speech in Phila- 
delphia :—“ We have murdered 200,000 of our 
people, and rolled up a debt of two thousand 
millions of dollars over our heads, with no 
other result than to teach us this lesson, “that 
numbers is not necessarily strength.” Four 
months ago Forney denounced us as a “trai- 
tor,” for proclaiming what he has at last 
confessed to be true. In the vocabulary of 
these wretched dolts not to be a fool is te be a 
“traitor.” 





